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INTRODUCTION 

t ' ' • 

With the increasing demand' for teacher accountability in the education 
of exceptional children comes the need for evaluating teacher competen- 
cies and providing appropriate -inservice trainino'. Determining essential 
competencies and assessing, training needs are crucial factors in the 
accoujntabil i ty issue. Often the methods and criteria for -compentency 
evaluation used in university teache'r trainin-g programs are not transfer- 
able to the classroom situation. There is a need to define essential 
teacher Com'petencies using behavioral performance criteria that can be 
readily observed an-d measured" in the classroom. This competence assess- 
'nient should p.rovide information upon which appropriate indi vidujkl i zed 
staff training can be based. It should a l.so^ provide a means for measuring 
growth in competence over time. A weakness found in many teacher evalua- 
tion instruments is the lack of specificity in defining t^e criteria on 
which' tfie evaluation is to be made. Consequently, results of such evalua- 
tions rarely yield sufficieht information for the planning of teacher 
training acti vi ties .i, The Competency Development Scales for Teachers of 
Exceptional Children (CDS) w^s designed to facilitate the e^valuation of • 
.teacher competencies and the subseqi^nt planning of app^priate inser- 
vice training. . • . * 

Teacher evalua^on is an area of ^reat interest and concern to most 
educators. Teachers 4)f both handicapped and ndnhandi capped children oftefi 
view evaluation as a threat to personal and professional security. Despite 
good intentions, supervisors rar^ily gain the kind of information that leads 
to the planning of appropriate training activities. The goal for any 
eva-1-uation should be tp provide meaningful, information to both teacher 
and evaluator. 

Evaluation is based on the premise that there are certain essential - 
competencies that teachers should have to do a good jcjt) in educating 
"-chi-ldren. But competencies must be characterized by observable behaviors 
if they ace to be evaluated. The pi^irpose of the CDS is to provide 
behavioral ly "definetl performance criteria for measuring competencies of 
teachers who work with ypung handicapped children. 

While content knowledge and theory play a major role"in university 
training, mastery in aca^jemic areas does not insure excellence in teaching. 
This instrument focu«ses on performance skills necessary for a persoruto 
become a master teacher. Knowledge gained in teaching children, in Tield 
based teacher traiiring; and in traini.ng at the university level 'cohtributed 
to the core of es^^ti'al; skills or competencies included in this scale. 

- ' The CDS consists of five^major skill areas. General Competence 
describes behavi.ors significant in measuring such interpersonal skills 
as enthusiasm, responsibility, patience, and communication.' Assessment , ' 
Objectives , and Curriculpffl Planning include competencies related to • 
assessment, use of tas'ki analysis , and resourcefulness in planning a curric- 
ulum. Teaching/Learning Si tuati on 'invol ves. those competencies specific to 



direct teaching and behavior management, such as teaj:hing and maintaining 
of attention, lesson execution, use of -reinforcement , and developing new 
behaviors. Competencies in the areas of parent involvement, use and^o- 
duction of media and. materials, and process knd product^evaluation arT 
also analyzed. ^ ^ '* ^ x 

A 5 point scale format was chosen because it provides a clear means ■> 
"for separati.ng ^criteria into levels or -stages of performance. The item ^, 
analysis section offers three level-s of criteria, which repr^ent mile- ^• 
stones along a competency continuum. On the lowest end of fne continuuijr 
(1^ on the 5 point scale-) are those behaviors seen as undesirable' or i|>- 
appropriate. The middle leve|f. behaviors^3^ on <he 5 pq^nt scale*)- de- 
scribe a/ teacher wh'o is functioning effectively in the classroom.. - 'Th^ 
highest level criteria (5 on the scale) describe the leacher wf)0^is im- 
plementing a task analytic approach in individualizing the edt/cation of 
young children, who is strong in skills of assessment .and (5onsist^nt in 
the use of systematic record keeping. While it is- unlik^^that a teacher 
will demonstrate all levej five behaviors at all times oWTOery day, these 
be'haviors offer goals for . self improvement that are objective, cjearly 
^stated, -and, measurable, the teacher mo-ves through the stages of develop- 
ment, a rating of 2 or 4 would frt^icate performance between two levels of 
criteria. Thus, a rating of 4 would ind'icate that the teacher was moving ; 
from the level 3 stage into the Ifevel 5 stage of performance criteicia. 
These sets of specific behavioral criteria enable both supervisor and 
trainee 'to pinpoint areas of strength and weakness and to formulate plans 
for individualized training or concentration. ^ • 

The CDS Rating Form provides a format for recording teacher's compe- 
tency le-vels at four di fferent eval uation periods. At the time of the ■ 
four evaluation sessions the ratings may be transferred^ to the Develop- 
mental Pro-file Graphs, which provide, at a glance, an analysis of com- 
petency development. (See Figur.e 1.) . 

The Competency Development Scales for Teachers of Exceptional 
Children is a practical, useful, and adaptable tool .for community based * 
and public school programs as well as for university based teacher train- 
ing. It is now being used in community based programs to pinpoint needed 
staff development activities and^to evaluate change following training. 
It has been adapted to Serve as a guide and evaluation instrument .'for 
aides and foster grandparents in classrooms for young handicapped children. 
One program is il'sing the CDS wi*th teachers in home based settings. Most 
recently, Jthe University of Nort|i Carolina at Chapel Hill, has used the 
CDS in its. Mai n streaming' Teacher Educatitin Program. Feedback from teacher 
trainees 'and from* teachers in the field suggests that one of the greatest 
strengths of the CDS is that it reflects behavioral ly "what you are doing 
now and what yo.u need to do tp improve." Use of this kind of evaluation 
and profile of development represents a marked departure from rT^"asures 
used in the past. - As competency based training and evaluation become 
more widely used the approach -to both inseryice and preservice training 
can become more individualized for the tra^ees. 



This instrument, first used in the .early childhood spe&i^l education 
master's program. at the University of. North Carolina in 1974, provides 
a means of evaluating student trainees in. practic'um pfbcements*. It is 
a pracbical and objejEtiye tool viewed tjy trainees as a help'^ul guide for 
self improvement -and development. 

The instrument was designed as one that can be used effective^Ty to 
assess staff needs and to s-ubsequently p^an and' evaltjate individualized 
inservice training. ^The items represent a core set of. skills bejiaved • 
necessary for teaching the young handicapped chtld and measurable in 
both preservice and inservice training efforts. 




DIRECTIONS 



1. Be familiar with the Item Analysis section before .rating teacher 
or trainee. <• 

2I Using the item analysis for behavioral criteria, indicate, on tha 
CDS Rating For^i the teacher's cu»Vent level of performance. ^ 

3. Following the evaluation, ratiings my be transferred to the Develop- 
mental Profile Graphs^ thereby providing a graphic representation 
of ■ competency development throughout th^e year. (See Figure 1.) 



•FIGURE 1 



Sample CDS Rating Form and Developmental Profile Graph 
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^. Communicates effectively 
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COMPETENCY DEVELOPMENT SCALE 
RATING FORM 
See Item Analysis for Behavioral Criteria 

\ 





NAME: • 


Evaluation 
^Period ^ 


Evaluation ' 
Period II 


Evaluation 
Period III 


^fvaluation 
Period IV 




, (Teacher or Intern) 

E VALUATOR: 


Date: 


Date: 
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1- Shows enthusiasm when working»wit'h children. 












































2. Shows confidence and poise in pjalijtalning the 
learning environment. 
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3. Shows patience and understanding toward children, v 
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4.* ShovJk patience and understanding toward co-workers. 
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5. Shs^s responsibility in general classroom operations. 
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6. Comnunicdtes effectively. ^ 
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7. Shws sensitivity to the effects of physical ^ 
^ conditions of the classroom on learning. 
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8f Records and interprets teacher/child interactions. 
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9- Assesses a child's strengths and weaknesses in at 
least five areas of development. 
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10. Uses an assessment ;data 4)rofile in setting up 
iodivfdual prescriptive educational programs. 
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Uses the task analysis process. 
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Assessment, Obj( 
Curriculum Plant 


12. Writes instructional objectives. 
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13. TdKes initiative and displays resourcefulness in 
curriculum planning. 










































!*• Uses infonnation fr6m standardized measurenent 
tools. ' / - 
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is>. Can teach attending behavior with one child. 
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16. Can teach attending behavior with a group. 
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17. Can teach^a lesson. p 
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18. Uses appropriate positive reinforcement. 
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19. Uses strategies of moiling an^l cueing. 
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20. Can shaffe new behaviors. 
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21. Uses punishment and extinction procedures for 
decreasing behavior. 










































22. Teaches generalization. 










































23. Individualizes instruction within a' 

group structure. ' ^ 
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24. Can select and use teaching materials. 











































^an use Instructional nSdia (audiovisuaK 
projected, and pHnted). 
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Evaluation 
and 

Records 


'26. Shows interest in improving teaching skills. 
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2?. Evaluates daily lessons and activities. 

. . 










































28. Evaluates program effectiveness . 










































29. Keeps records. 
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^0. Can implement a program for parents. 
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• : (1) • 
Lacks* interest in 4ctivit1e§ arul children. 



Appears*" bored. * 

Js often..! rrtta ted by c^dren. 



. : ii) : 

Is easily frustrated. * , 
Is unsure of Self in making decis 



9 



ions 



Often dembnstrates anger and frustration 
toward children. 



(1) 

Does not accept child behaviors!" 
Does not listen .to child. ^ 



Becpmes irritated when child fails task. 



ITEM ANALYSIS FOR BEHAVIORA.L CRITEBIA 



GENERAL AREAS OF COMPETENCE 
1. Shows enthusiasm when working with childreif- 



(3) 



Exhibits an established rapport; keeps 
CpmnunicatiQn open and active. 

, Effectively implements activities 
characteristics" of good plannirig afid 
organization. ^ ma - 

Is as responsive to children at the 'end of Ahe Facilitates appropriate self generated 
dayvas at the beginning. * ' - * behaviors in chil^Jren. * ' 

•* * * 

^ Makes teaching look like fun. 



Is'.organized and efficie/it; srometimes plans ' 
high interest activities. ^ - 

Maintains a pjositive enviVonment, ♦ 



Show^ confidence and poise in maintaining the 
learning environment ■» * . 

' (3) • 

Maintains on-task behavior. 



Makes "on the spot" decisions. 



Displays little frustratipn toward 
children. 



.(5) 

Anticipates future situations and" inter- 
cftjies to either prevent inappropriate 
behaviors or enhance possible learning 
situations. ^ 

Makes decisions affecting current situar-, 
tions that fesult in smooth consequences. 

Redirects fncidental happenings .toward 
established learning objectTves. . 



3. Shows patience and understanding toward children . 



(5) 



Accepts behaviors characteristics- of age group. Uses cueing and prompting with multiple 

attempts for task response. 



Provides multiple opportunities for success. 



Conmunicates positive encburagement, 'not 
frustration or- impatience. 



Attends to individual conroents -and ques- 
tions and responds openly, with interest 
and/or concern. 

Assists child in solving problems.. 

Assesses individual social and emotional 
needs and responds 'appropriately in 
Interactions . . 
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'•.{1) 

Avoids other staff members. 



Responds defensively to new ideas. 



Is' openly critical of other staff ntembers. 




(1) 



Often leaves children unattended. 



Takes wny breaks from classroom. 

Uses time in\ldssroo« for personal 
activities, (knitting, reading.^ writing, 
filing nails). 



Sh6wi patience and understanding' toward go-workers : • . 

othe^ teachers » aides, cofiwiunity resource persons . 

^ • (3) . ^ 

Accepts ideas and constructive criticism from Elicits Ideas, questions and concerns- 
other staff «ien^ers. , ^rom other staff members. 




Participates In minimal amount of decision 
making in- a team approach. 



Encourag^s team approach In classroom 
planning. 

Offers asfslstance and shares ideas with 
new '-staff members. 

EffectiveTy exhibits positive interactions 
with co-workers.* 

Supervises and effectively utilizes re- 
source persons (aides, volunteers, ' 
\ coiwunity resources). * / 



Shows responsibility in general cla^sroow operations > 
(3) 



Is punctual . 

Is engaoed In activities with children when 
in- clas5TO0«. 

Jakes few breaks from children. 

Follows through to completion tasks related 
to classroom operations. 



(5) 



Spends classroom time tij direct teaching, 
observations, or facilixating learning. 

Is coytizant of most activities and inter- 
actions going on in the classroom at a 
given time (as evidenced In coments to 
children, eye contact, or thrwjgh 
direct questioning by. observer). 



/•(I) ^ 
Uses voluiae inappropriately. 

Uses inappropriate pltch.^ > 

Oemonstra£es poor. articulation. 

Responds negatively to differeiH dialects, and 
language jlifferences in children. 



Cowminicates effectively . 

(a) > 

Articulates with sufficient clarity- 



Accepts dialectic, speech, and language 
differences in children. 

Varies gestures and facial expression*. 



(.5) 



Uses appropriate pitch in teaching 
and conversing. 

Uses volwne appropriately with occasional 
situational changes. 

Assesses own language beha\Mors and the 
effects on individual children. , 

Responds adapti ve^ty with appropriat3^'lSin-. 
guage for individual needs (pitch, facial 
expressions, gestures, volume, length of 
sentence, choice of words)- 



■ . (1) - 

Is either too casual or too rigid in 
room arrangement and decoration. 



7. Shows sensitivity to the effect? of the physical , 
conditions of the classroom on the Uau<<hing envlronmenjt . 

(3)'- 



(5) 



Uses a c?h41d oriented arrangemeat of furniture Oetennines physical conditions of/class 



and material Sn 



Wsplays it«ms related to current teaching 
topics.* 

Displays children'*s work^ 



. - (1) 

I9 unable to isolate components of 
teacher/child interaction. 



' SPECIFIC AREAS OF ^QmPETLNIT 
ASSESSMENT, "OBJECTIVES. AND CURRICULUM PLANNING 

8. Records and ^interprets teacher/child interations . 

(3) 

Is able'^o record data on teaoher/child 
interactiort. 



room based on assessment of children's 
.needs (social, cognitive, safe^iy, €l,c.) 
and keeps learning environmept free* of 
distractions* 

Uses educationally functional displays 
that may^ also be decorative. 

.Frequently changes displays of childi^ien's' 
'work with samples aff work from each * 
child displayed a/ten . ^ » / 

Arranges- act i^y centers ^^^^ ' 
relationshipy in mind (qui^et. noisy, use 
of witer). 



Is able to describe interaction noting 
cedent and consequential events relate^ 
specific behaviors. 



te- 



(5) , 

Is able .to interpret interaction data and 
execute ediicational programing and/ or rr 
change bas«d on findings. ^ 
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)• 

• (1)/ 

Is unable to collect (Ha'ta. 



4 



(1) . ' 

Is unable to wrlt^ specific jinstructional 
objectives from da^ profile.^ 



Does not break down long range goals or 
short term objectives. , 



f 



Does not write instructional objectives. 



9. Assesses a childs', strengths .and weaknesses' in 
at' least five areas of deveTopmept ., 

' (3) 

eCllects^ d^ita an;! presents a minimal use of 
ac<^ompliShment profile. 



(5) 



.4 ^ 



t 



Chooses assessment, devices that offer fiwxi- 
mum information for educational plannihg. «r 

Controls variables af feting accurate assels- 
pent: environment,^ teacher language., cri- 
terion established. 

Adapts assessment tasks "in 'obtaining the most 
accurate assessment information. 

Presents a (Ut^rofile. wi th apphtpr1a|e ^ 
inferpretatfansl|n all areas (such as gross 
RWtor, fine motW', language perception, 
cagnition, social )• 



10. Uses the assessment data Profile in setting 
uQhdividual prescriptive educational programs . 

(3) 

Presents statements of general needs. 
Gives general reconn^ndations f^ instruction. 

* * *■ V 

V 

11. lises the Task Analysis Process. 

■ <3) 

Analyzes lopg range ^^als in determining short 
term objectives* , t^* 

'm. ■ - ■ 



V 



Pinpoints specific skills tjo be developed in 
each area of development for eacl^child. 

Defines long range goals as well as short 
term objectives *using assessment data. 



(5) 



Develops logical instructional sequence of 
«hort term objectives. ^ 

Sequences tasks, materials, and response 
expectations in daily lessons in terms of 
difficulty. 

Is abt^o. write criterion referenced check- 
lists for instructional programing based on 
i ns tru c t i ona r Ob jec t i ve s . 



12. Writes instructional objectives . 
, ^ (3) 



\ 



Selects appropriate objectives based on program 
goals and assessment and interests of child. 

Writes general goal statements for activities. 



(5) ' . . 

Writes Instructional object\yes througKxblch 
evaluation of Instructitajs inipl1ci» (be- 
havioral outcome, conditions, and criteria 
for acceptable f)€rf ormance ) . 



— 



(1) 

Does not plan or spend adequate time ' 
.preparing nwterf als. 

Uses- same materials for .inor'din^te period 
of tihie- 



13. Shows initiative and resourcefulness in 
curriculum planning . '' 

V * (3) , . 

In*daily scheduleFreflects some awareness of 
areas of child development, ^ 

Uses variety of commercially made materials. 

Includes variety of activities each day 
oriented toward music, motor, language, social 
and cognitive development. 



(5) 

Implements activities that- motivate con- 
structive self generated behaviors in 
•children in each developmental area: motor > 
^language, cognitive, self help, and srfcial . 

Presents activitj^es and materials that reflftt 
good planning and creative thought. ^ 

Arranges activities that ^rrespond to develop- 
mental needs for quiet versus activity. 

« 

Executes activity plans that directly relate 
to learning objectives for each child. 

Uses community resources in planning, i.e^. , 
consultants, instructional media centers. " 
libraries, sources of free or inexpensive 
materials: 



(1) 



Is unable to use Informati'on from 
standardized tests. 



14. Uses informatiojt from standardized measurement tools, e.g . 
intelligence Tests, screening devices, etc i \ 

(3) • ' 



(5) 



Is able to define general areas of strength and Is able to efVect.ively interpr^et data and 
weakness using standardized test results. . their Implications for instructional planning. 



(1) 

Is unable to def^ne^^r recognize attending 
behavior. ^ 

In unaware of effect of attention on 
learning. 



TEACHING/LEARNING SITUATION 



\ 15. ^ Can tejch atteyding behavior with one child . 



(3) 



Recognizes and strives for attending behavior. 

/-' 

Maintains minimal attention req<j|ire(j to . • 
complete learning tasks. 



» • . (5) 

Uses process %)f shaping and .reinforccTOnt 
procedures to tea*ch and maintain attending 
be"hav1or. 

Establishes attendir(g behavior before 
presenting materials or. tasks. 



21 



, 22 



(1) ^ 

Is unable to achieve attending behav.ior 
with a group. 



1 5 . Can te a ch atte n ding behavior with a group . 

Defines "attention signal" for the ^oup (look; 
ready > Took at me) . 

Designs hi§*^ interest activities. v 



(5) 



Uses praise to shape response to atten- 
tion signals. 

Uses techniques sueh as pacing of tasks and 
demonstration, gestures and facial expres- 
sions, language ginmicfs, high interest 
materials, and pauses to achieve an'd main- 
tain attention , 



(1) 

Follows no sysjtematic [irocedure. 



17. Can teach a lesson .* 

C3)' 

V 

Plans objectives and organizes materials in 
advance. 

Follows systematic lesson plans including 
objectives^ materials, and procedures. 



Follows systematic procedure of presenting 
appropriate materials and, tasks, getting 
desired resportses* and delivering appropriate 
consequences (S-R-S model). 

Sequences tasks in a lesson from simple to 
more complex in a logical , smooth flowing order 

Spontaneously resequences task hierarchy to 
meet tha needs of the child. 



Adapts quickly to changes in the learning 
situation and makes necessary modifications. 

Demonstrates correction procedures that itt-- 
increase, the probability of future correct 
resbonses for the child, ' 

7 • 

Achieves smooth entry and closure pferiods. 



(1) 

Seldom reinforces appropriate behaviors 
in children* 

Applies same set of rules and principles in 
Interactions with each child. • 

Believes "all children this age are alike." 



18, Uses appropriate positive reinforcement . 

.t3) 

Maintains positive learning environiuent. 

Plans activities providing more opportunities 
for success than failure. 



Pairs all reinforcers 



raise. 



"Catches the child being good." 

i 

Implements individualized reinforcement pro- 
cedures by assessing each child in determining 
rewards (edible > socl4fl» token » activity)- 

Demonstrates an arrangen»nt of conting^ies 
for reinforcement) 

Uses appropriate timing in delivery of rein- 
forcement. *^ 

Evaluates reinforcement effectiveness for 
each child. * 



(1) 

Allows child to make many errors. 



19, Uses strategies of modefing and cueing . 

(3) ^ " ' 

Shows child what to do vWi^n teaching a new 
task response. 



(5) ' 

/ i 

Varies the type of demonstration and cue to 
meet individual response capabilities. 

Uses many'Drompts and ci^s to elicit _ 
desired r^ponse (verbal, gesti|^al» physical), 

•Fades cues and promptjs appropriately as tas^k 
response is learned. ' * ♦ 



(1) . 

PTaces a ceiling on child's Dotential: 



"He just can't 



CO 



X 



4 -(1) ^ 

Focuses on negative behaviors. 

Is inconsistent with consequences for 
inappropriate behavior. 

Often uses punishing or derogatory remarks. 



20' Can shape new behaviors . 

(3) 

Recognizes the need for and defines th^ 
target beha'^ior. 

Plans activities to te^ch the behavior. 
* 'Establishes reinforcers for behavior. 



21. Uses punishment and extinctio n pro cedures for 
decreasing inappropriate behavior P 

. m if 

(3) 

Uses effective punishment procedures. 

Expresses disapproval of inappropriate be- 
* haviors and explains -contingencie* for those 
behaviors ("rules" of the classroom). 

Gives sufficient warning before punishing. 



1^ 



(5) ; ' 

Is able to pinpoitft Child's 
on which to build.. 



ry behavior 



Systematically detenjines the steps pre- 
requisite to the target behavior and the 
criterion for reinforcement. 

Implements a step\_by step procedure of re- 
inforcing successive approximations to the 
target bghavi or. . '\ 

Informs co-workers of procedures to insure 
consistency^ of ,mput for the ^t]^- 



(5) 

Rearranges environment to prevent inappro- 
priate behavior and enriches opportunities 
for appropriate behavior., 

• Uses punishment as a. planned treatment for 
decreasing behaviors (collecting baseline 

. data» implementing treatment, graphing 
results* when needed), 

^ Shows consistency in use of^procedure^ such 
^ as use of time out and extinction for de- 
creasing inappropriate behavior. 

Uses punishment as a last reSort. 
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(1). 



"Believes if he can do it once, he knows it. 



(1) 



■Ooes not allow for individual differences 
in groups activities. 



I 

(1) 



Uses littla or no variety in instructional 
media. 



2"; 



erIc 



22. Teaches generalization . 

' (3) 



(5) 



Gives some opportunities to practice or perform Provides practice activities for newly 



tasks outside lesson setting: 



23. Individualizes instruction within a 



group structure . 



(3) 



Provides opportunities for each child to 
respond ia^^a group activity. 

Gives each child opportunities for decision 
making and choice of activities. 



24. - Can select and use teacj)1ng materials . 
■ (3) 

Usies developmental ly appropriate materials. 

Uses a variety of coromercial materials to 
develop specifig skillk. 

Uses materials that are attractive to ^ 
chiT(^en. 



acquir&j concept and skills through the 
"correlated day" approach* home programs, 
interest centers » structured 'free p1ay»etc, 

Periodically re-tests for learning of a 
specific concept or operation. 

Re-teaches when necessary. 



Integrates individual learnitig obje^iyes 
into regular daily individual,. smdlfl|n)up, 
and large group activities. 

Individual i z^tVjreinfbrcement procedures 
wHhin a group\^Tycture. 

Evaluates each chili* s performance in 
group activities. 



(5) 

Selects and uses commercial materials for 
specific instructional activities. 

*>. 

Uses commercial materials to meet specific 
individual or group objectives. 

» Makes variety pf matecials to facili^tfe 
meeting lesson objectives when appropriate 
coftmerical materials are not available. 

Uses local resources in selecting materials 
(library* initructidnal materials ctnters, 
local businesses). 

Adapts roninercial materials to meet various 
developmental and instructional objectives. 



25. Can use instructional media (audiovisual > projected , 
and printed) , - 



(1) 

Uses little or no variety in instructional 
inedi a ^ 



(3) 

Is competent ih operating various media 
equipment (rrvJvie projector, language master* 
overhead projector, etc.). 

Includes some use of multimedia approach in 
curriculum activities. 



(5) 



Plans multimedi 



culum activities. 



Selefcts media that focus on lesson 
objectives . 

Adapts media to meet the needs of children. 



EVALUATION AND RECORDS 



26. 



(1) 

Is unconcerned with improvement and 
content with the status quo. 



(1) 

Spends little or po time in evaluation 
of daily activities ^ lessons. 




Shows interest in improving teaching skills . 

(3) ^ 

Accep^ constructive advice or direction. 

Recognizes own areas Of strength and weai<r- 
nfiss. ^ 



Evaluates daily lessons and activities . 
(3) 

Incorporat^es into lessons tasks that test 
materials and concepts presented- ^ 

Spfct^ies and uses block of time each d^y 
for evaluation. 



(5) 

Implements systematic self evaluation and 
improven^nt program fmicroteaching methods, 
a team approach with fellow workers, or 
other resource persons). 

Seeks training in areas of weakness. 

Assesses own behaviors in terms of child 
progress and determines changes accordingly. 

Seeks Information in dealing with individual 
handicapping conditions (drugs* handling of 
physically handicapped, use of apparatus 
Involved with a child). ^ 



(5) ^ 

Records 'continuous and systematic evalua- 
tion for each child's performance. 

y^es daily evaluation. that results in con- 
tinuing of ongoing plans or restructuring 
of objectives, materials, or procedures. 



29 



30 



(1) 

Uses no program evaluation. 



'^8. Evaluates progra m effectiveness . 

(3) 

P.resents global statements of progress 
at the compjletion of the program. 



(1) 



Keeps' fib records - 



29. Keeps records > 



(3) 



Records general statements of progress for 
each child a few times during the year. 

Keeps a file on curriculum plans. 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



(1) 



Does not want the parents involved* 

iS 

/ 



Believes thatj)arents "interfere. 



30. Can itwplement a program for parents . 

(3) 

Meets with parents individually or as a - 
group to discuss progress at scKool and home 
behavior. 

Suggests act^itiies for hotne followup of 
skills developed. aj: school. ■ 



ERJC 



(5) 



Presents data on existing behaviors on 
entry to program, intended outcomes (ob- 
jectives), activities (planned or other- 
wise) implemented for intended outcomes, 
and outcomes (objectives accomplished in. 
the program) ' ' 



(5) ■ 

Presents cojnprehensive records on each 
child including assessment profiles, pre- 
scriptive programs, up-to-date evaluation 
of progress; and other relevant information 
such as home programs and medical informa- 
tion.. ^ ' 

Keeps^ files that reflect systematic. and 
consistent recordings of curriculum plans 
and evaluations* and shows how the curri- 
culum activities "fit" the learning 
objectives for each child. 



(5) 

♦ 

Shares goals, rationale, and obtiectives of 
program with parents initially. 

Gains information from parents on home 
environment, parental goals and needs. 

Uses pav^ental information in educational . 
programing for the child* 

Has an ongoing program for family involve- 
ment at individual levels based on family 
needs . 



1. Enthusiasm 



I II III IV 
Evaluation Period 



AREAS OF GENERAL XOMPETENCE - ' 

c 

DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILE 
2. Confidence/Poise 3. Patience— Children 



4_ 

3L. 





1 




\ 










































— \ 








c 





I II III IV 
Evaluation Period 



5 
3 







< 
























1 





























I II III IV 
Evaluation Period 



4. Patience--Co-workers 



5 - 
4 . 

3 - 
2 -X 

'Pi 



* I II III " IV 
Evaluation Period 



5. Responsibility 



I .II III. IV 
Evaluation Period , 



6. Communication 



5- 
4- 
3- 
2- 
1- 



r II III IV 

Evaluation Period 



■ 7. Sensitivity 



5- 

4- 



87- 
2— 
1- 



I II III IV 
Evaluation Period 
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ASSESSMENT, OBJECTIVES, AND CURRICULUM PLANNING 
^DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILE 



8. 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



Teacher/Child Interaction. 9. Assessment 



I ^ II III IV 

Evatilation Period 



5—" 



I II III IV 
Evaluation Period 



10. 



Us ing^the. Assessment 
Data Profile 



5 4- 
4 
3 

2'-._ 
1 _L 



I II III • IV 
Evaluation Period 



11. Task Analysis 



5 ■ 
4 

3 -i X 
2 . 
1 . 



"V 



I II III^ 

Evaluation P 



CO 




12. Instructional 
Objectives 



5 
4 
3 
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I II III IV 
Evaluation Period 



13. Curriculum Planning 



5— -4- 
4— 
3- 
2- 



14. Standardized 
' Measurement Tools 



5- 

4-; 

3- 
2- 
1- 



r II III IV. 

Evaluation Period i 



I II III IV 
Evaluation Period 



I 



3n t 



16. Attending Bella vi or 
One child 



I. II HI IV 
Evaluation Period 



TEACHING/LEARNING SITUATION ^, 
DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILE 1 



16. Attending Behavior 
Group 



17. Teaching Lesson 




I IT III IV 
Evaluation Period 



5. 
"4 
3 
2 
1 



I II III ' IV 
Evaluation Period 



18. Positive 

Reinforcement 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



I II III -iv 
Evaluation Period 



19. Modeling and 
Cueing 



4^. 

4 - 
3 - 
2 ^ 

a - 
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^ 2^ II III 'IV 



Evaluatibn Period 



20. Shaping >^^^ 



5— 

3. 
2- 

1-4- -L 



1 II • III IV 
Evaluation Period ^ 



21. Punishment and 
■ Extinction 



22. Generalization 



5- 
4- 
3- 
2- 
1~ 











































1 







5 
4 

3 4- 

2 
1 



I II III IV 
Evaluation Period 



l' II III IV 
Evaluation Period 
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. TEACHING/LEARNING SITUATION 
DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILE (Continued) 



23. Individaalization 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



I II III IV 
Evaluation Period 



24. Teaching Materials 



1_. 



I II III. IV 
Evaluation Period 



25. Instructional Media 



5 -t- 

» 

4 

3 
2 

1 X 



I II III IV 
Evaluation Period 
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26. 

• r 

5 
4 

3 

2 __ 
1 



Teaching Skills 



I II III IV 
Evaluation vPeriod 



5^- 
4_ 
3- 



2_L 
1. 



EVALUATION AND RECORDS 
DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILE 

\ 

27. Lessons and Activities 28. Program Effectiveness 

5 - 
4 _ 
3 



2 -4- 

1 



I II III IV- 
Evaluation Period 



I II III IV 
Evaluation Period 



29. Keeps Rec6^ds 



5 -f 
4 . 
3 . 
2 . 
1 -4- 




I II III IV 
^ Evaluation Period 
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0 



• PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILE 

30. Program for Parents 



4- 

3- 
2- 

1- 

















■ ★ 

• 

















\ 



1 II in IV 

. Evaluation Period 
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1. Cartwright, Carol A., & Cartwright, G. Phillip. Competencies for prevention 
of learning problems jn early childhood education. Educational Horizons , 
1975, 5^, (4), 151-157. EC 081 645. Two decision models — an identification 
model and a diagnostic teaching model -- are suggested that indicate the set 
of teacher c(^petencies , as well as the procedures for implementing those 
competencies necessary to prevent learning problems in early childhood. 
Objectives (such as screening all children in regular classroom programs for 
deviations and selecting techniques for effective classroom management) are 
outlined and discussed and flow charts' are provided for each of the two models!^ 

^ , • ' ■• - y I 

2. Franks, David J. Certification for special education early chi/dhood teachers. 
Bureau Memorandum , 1976, 17, (2), 14-16. EC 081 921. . The Wisconsin chapter 

• fif The Council for Exceptional Children's Division on Early Childhood has 
drawn up a special education-early childhood teacher certification proposal 
that calls for training in such competdhcy areas as child assessment, imple- 
mentation and evaluation of individual and group instructional activities, 
and selection and modification of instructional niaterials. 

3. Corel ick, Molly C, et al. Careers in integrated early childhood programs . 
California State University, Northridge, Preschool Laboratory, 1975. 
Available from ERIC Document Reproduction- Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, 
VA 22210. ED 112 628, EC 080 177. Described is a 4 year project to design 
and implement a competency based training model that prepared teachers and 
administrators for careers in early childhood programs integrating normal 
and handicapped children. Discussed in the introductory chapter are the 
project's rationale, ovet^view, objectives, and training setting. Chapters 

II throi)gh il cover such aspects of the competency model achievement Strategies 
as the process for selecting trainees; development ""of a teacher assessment 
, profile; the didactic module (including coursework in child development, in- 
dependent study, and guest lectures on meeting the special needs of handicapped 
preschoolers); and the practicum modu-le (including direct classroom experience, 
curriculum design, and ch.ild assessment techniques). Attention is given in 
chapter VI to a survey "designed to assess how exposiii-e to the . integrated 
preschool program affected trainees' development of accepting attitudes toward 
handicapped children. The concluding chapters focus on dissemination of pro- 
ject materials and project evaluation. Also provided are numerous charts and 
tables; bibliographies of books, journal articles, and fil^; and 9 appendixes 
(includ^'ng a discussion of labeling and guidelines fCr c^riculum design). 

4. Hunter, Carol P. An interpresonal relations and group process approach." to 
affective education for young children. School Psychology Digest , 1978, _7, 
(2), 52-60. , EC 110- 4H. The article del ineates the need for emphasis on 

- affective growth and effective social skills rather than academic growth in 
early childhood education. The desired change, in- the author's view, must 
be ijistituted in teacher training. It is suggested' that greater emphasis be 

.placed on the teacher's effective communication and group process skills. The 
teacher's responsibil i ties for facilitating s group discussion are listed. 
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Important inservice training components are given, as well as specific commun- 
ication skills needed by teachers and a description of the teacher verbal 
behavior categories. Steps for providing inservice training are listed as 
follows: assess the learning environment, interpret the teacher verbal be- 
havior scale data, design strategies for change, and evaluate. 

Kurtz, P. David. University based child development personnel training and 
certification. Journal of Clinical Child Psychology , 1975, 4, (1), 29-32. 
EC. 072 763. The Child Development Associate (CDA) concept, which stresses 
a direct performance training approach fo;^ working with preschoolers, is 
discussed in terms of assumptions underlying the development of university 
CDA programs and a CDA training model. Noted are assumptions basic to CDA 
training, including emphasis on proficiency in predetermined child develop- 
ment competencies, measurement of the ability to apply competencies in the 
field, and development of a flexible curriculum geared to the individualized 
learning pattern of each trainee. Proposed is a CDA training model with three 
components: general course requirements (including communications sk'flls), 
theoretical professional courses (including an interdisciplinary cross cultural 
approach to child and family development), and major emphasis upon diagnostic- 
prescriptive field based training. Three levels of CDA field training (mastery 
of basic knowledge for each competency, application of competencies to simu- 
lated problems, and application of competencies in situ) are del ineated/and 
certification requirements are briefly con^sidered. "T^ 

McCloud, Barbara K. Teacher training strategies for preschool handicapped 
children . Paper presented at the afinual international con-vention. The 
Council for Exceptional Children (56th, Kansas City, Missouri, May 2-5, 
1978' Session W66). Available from ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS), P.O. Bo-x 190; Arlington, VA 22210. ED 153 418, EC 110 367. 
Reviewed are. a number of techniques, strategies, and competencies that ^ 
teachers need to develop for wor^king with handicapped preschoolers. Tech- 
niques (such as keeping tasks brief) are Misted, principals (including that 
children's needs must be met immediately) are reviewed, and a class schedule . 
for teacher trainees is outlined. . 

Melche-r, John W., & Franks, David J. Certification and training of teachers 
of young handicapped chi ldren--the Wisconsin experience. Bureau Memorandurrv . 
1978, 20, (1); 32-34. EC 113 482. -In Wisconsin, public and nonpublic school 
teactjers, local education agency administrators, special services personnel, 
teacher training personnel, and sUte education agency personnel have actively 
participated in the development orthe state Early Childhood: Exceptional . 
Educational Needs (EC: EEN) teacher certification code -and training systems. 
Wisconsin now has a set of validated early childhood/handicapped teacher 
competencies, a teacher performance evaluation instrument, an EC: EEN 
certification code, and a state plan for EC: EEN preservice and inservice 
education. (Lists of 10 teacher competencies and the 13 course work areas 
for EC: EEN certification are included.) 
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8. Ohio State University, Columbus, School of Home Economics. Atfompetency- 
based model for the pre para tion of t eachers of very yourtq handicapped 
childr en. Final report. June 1975 . Available from ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210.. ED 128 981, EC 091 008. 
Presented is the final report of a 3 year project at Ohio State University 

to design, develop, and iitiplement a competency based program to prepare 
teachers of very young handicapped children. Considere<l in the first section 
are final" year proj-ct activities in the following areas:' evaluation and 
revision of a list of tfeacher competencies, development of a curricular 
program involving the instruction of five underg»*aduate students, the d'^ve- 
lopment of academic advisors' packages for future students, and the identi- 
ficfation of job opportunities in' Ohio for teachers of young handicapped « 
children; Provided foY each area is information on background, specific 
project activities and outcomes, evaluation methods, and-such incidentals 
as lists of seminars and practicums, university course requirements, and 
listings of other programs and agencies. Section II of the report is a 
postscript on the total project, with a summary of major accomplishments 
(such as preparation of five teachers and a competency document) of the 
total 3 year project, and rejections on competency based teacher education 
(such as the expense of sbch programs). The major portion of the repoVt 
consists of appendixes such\as lists of specialists utilized in the evalu- 
ation phases, course syllabi\.a job market qjjestionnai re, and a typical 
trainee progress report. » 

9. Spodek, Bernard. Early childhood education and teacher education: Ai 

' search for consistency. Young Children, 1975, 30, (3), 168-1/73. -EC &71 735. 
three systems of early childhood curriculum ideology (developed by L. 
Kohlberg, W. Hitt, and J. MacDonald) are explained. Viewed as the most 
produjgAre, is MacDonald's framework of control, consensus and liberation 
inte»4Bjp. The author analyzes the ideological bases of various teacher 
trainrng pro^rams'and points to a lack of 'research evidence supporting any 
one repertoire of teaching skills that has demonstrable effects on students' 
cognitive or affective achievement. Support is advocated for a variety of 
teacher training approaches that can be consi stenlfcly related -to program 
variations in early childhood education. 

10. Swartz, Stai^y L. Interdisciplina ry early chi Idhood handicapped jjersonnel 
training project . Paper pre^nted at the Central Regional Meeting of the 
Division of Personnel Preparation, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
U.S. Office of Education (Washington, DC, July, 1978). Available from 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS), P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 
22210. ED 177 802, EC 121 237. The report describes the Western Illinois 
University 0-6 Interdisciplinary Early Childhood Handicapped Personnel ^ 
Training Project (WIL 0-6 Project), a model project designed to demonstrate 
innovative methods to fill personnel needs for early childhood handicapped 
- progre^iTis. The project is a 2 semester program to t>^ain professional educa- 
tors in the competencies that will enable them to work with handicapped 
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chiTdrofi from birth 6 years of age- in a variety of service delivery 
^settings, and employs faculty from five academic fields" important to the 
education of young handicapped children: , special education, elementary 
education, home economics, physical education, and psychology. Three 
issues are addressed by the program: state personnel needs, teacher pre- 
paration needs, and handicapped children's needs. Participation based, 
the program provides the opportunity for the immediate testing and valida-' 
tion of theoretical constructs. Preliminary data indicate that the de- 
scribed model is providing project graduates the necessary skills to be 
effective tea.chers of young handicapped children. 



11. 
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dms, C. Ray, CDA '75. Childhood Education . 1975, 51, (5), ' 
272. EC 073 482. Described are 11 philosophical constructs underlying 
the Child Development Associate (CDA) consortium model, to assess the com- 
petence of persons working in early childhood cfenters. It is explained 
that the constructs act as constraints in such ways as caljing for obser- 
vBtion of more than behavior, using a team approach to assessment, involv- 
.ing a variety'of procedures, and providing a basis for further .improvement. 
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